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RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ! 


By L. Quincy Mumrorp, Director, Cleveland Public Library and Librarian-Designate 
of Congress 


It is a very special pleasure and honor to 
have this opportunity of meeting with you 
today. First, because of my deep interest 
and belief in the work of state associations, 
and, secondly, because the conference gives 
me a chance to visit your wonderful state for 
the first time. I am a Southerner by birth— 
I hope North Carolina is considered a part 
of the South here—and I always enjoy being 
within its borders. 

I have been asked to talk on the subject 
of the responsibilities of the state association. 
That topic provides a welcome opportunity 
to offer most cordial congratulations to you 
upon this important anniversary. Fifty years 
is quite a span of activity and a tribute to 
the wisdom and foresight of the founders of 
your Association. In 1904, the date your 
organization came into being, the picture 
of library service was very different from 
that of today. The American Library As- 
sociation in 1904 numbered 1,228 members 
as compared to approximately 20,000 today. 
Andrew Carnegie was in the early stages of 
releasing the flood of money for buildings, 
which in the next thirteen years was to 
amount to a total of over 56 million dollars, 
and result in the creation of 2,500 buildings. 
Librarians had hardly more than recovered 
from the first shock of the idea of opening 
their shelves to readers. It is rather ironic 
that fifty years ago libraries were in the pro- 
cess of lifting the bars and making their 
books freely available, while today in some 
quarters efforts are being made to place 
some books beyond the reach of the reader. 
But more about that later. 


In 1904 efforts were well on the way to- 
wards acceptance and general recognition of 
children’s library service, but the great vari- 
ety of services which the library offers today 
were for the most part not even dreamed 
of. Think of the tremendous progress which 


1 Address to Alabama Library Association, Mont- 
pomery, April 29, 1954 


has been made in that period. The great 
extension of service through branches, sta- 
tions and bookmobiles; subject specialization 
to provide the reader with special interests; 
quicker and better service; the establish- 
ment of audio-visual resources and _ partic- 
ularly educational films. Another very sig- 
nificant development during this period has 
been the various group activities which 
libraries now consider an integral part of 
their work, and which are generally classed 
under adult education, such as_ lectures, 
discussion groups, musical evenings, and the 
many other types of group programs. Work 
with young people has evolved as a separate 
type of service and we have more highly 
specialized activities, such as service to hos- 
pitals, to the handicapped, and to the aged. 

It is true that there were certain types of 
specialization in those days. A casual per- 
usal of the Library Journal for 1904 revealed 
that the Spectator of December 12, 1903 
published a classified list of books entitled 
Books Suitable for Working Girls. Upon 
examination of the list, however, I failed to 
find any very special characteristics. 

It is interesting to note that in 1904 
librarians were intrigued with a new medium 
of communication. At a meeting of the 
Library Section of the Congress of Arts and 
Science in St. Louis that year, a paper was 
presented which suggested that the phono- 
graph record would take the place of the 
printed book in transmitting thought. How- 
ever, the editor of LJ called it an aerial 
flight and was not inclined to view the threat 
very seriously. 

In looking back over this period of pro- 
gress and achievement, the state association 
can be proud of the function which it has 
performed. 

My reference a moment ago to interest 
in state associations was quite genuine, al- 
though I must confess that in my early years 
of professional library work, I was not very 
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active in state association activities. I was 
in New York at that time, and the size of the 
Association made it seem rather formidable. 
Yo be sure I managed to attend meetings oc- 
casionally, especially when they were held 
at beautiful Lake Mohonk. I cannot deny 
that a part of the appeal was in the nature 
of having a holiday. Of course, librarians 
are not motivated in that way today. 


As time passed, however, I began to ob- 
serve the very important work which is ac- 
complished by our state groups. Since I 
have been in Ohio I have been closely con- 
nected with the work of the state association 
in that. state. 


The state association, as I see it, is the 
backbone of our professional organization. 
It constitutes the roots which stem ideas and 
action on a national level. It is close to the 
work of its members and provides the mach- 
inery for the consideration and solution of 
common problems. Furthermore, it gives 
many people in library work without pro- 
fessional training and background an op- 
portunity to participate in matters of mutual 
interest. And so I say the state association 
is indispensable to the progress of library 
service, and it should constantly strive to 
increase its strength. 


This emphasis upon the state association 
is not intended in any way to minimize the 
importance of membership and participation 
in the American Library Association. On the 
contrary it adds weight to the reasons for 
A. L. A. support because a strong state as- 
sociation enables its members to make a 
greater contribution to A. L. A. through their 
experience at the state level. The pro- 
vision for state associations to become chan- 
ters of A. L. A. should facilitate this kind 
of liaison. 


And here I would like to pay tribute to 
your Asssociation for its splendid cooperation 
with A. L. A. in the support of the Washing- 
ton Office when donations from state groups 
were being solicitated for that purpose. Your 
support and that of other groups made it 
possible to keep the Office going thru a very 


difficult financial period. Since I was 
serving as Chaiman of the Federal Relations 
Committee during part of that time, it is a 
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special pleasure for me to thank you per- 
sonally for that support. 

By and large, the problems with which a 
state association is concerned are those faced 
by the individual libraries of the state. Some- 
times these problems are general in nature 
and common among all libraries. Sometimes 
they are more or less peculiar to the par- 
ticular state. In any event, the state as- 
sociation has the responsibility of represent- 
ing the various libraries of the state and in 
seeking solutions to common problems. Nat- 
urally it is able to accomplish far more along 
many lines of action than the individual 
library can achieve for itself. 

I would like to speak to two or three gen- 
eral problems with which the state associa- 
tion is vitally concerned and tell you 
something of our experiences in Ohio. I 
hope you will pardon the references to our 
own situation. 

A matter of great importance in any 
state is to have good statutory provisions 
under which to operate, and I suspect that 
your organization has directed its attention 
a great deal to this objective during the last 
fifty years. 

When I came to Ohio in 1945, it was not 
possible for a library to use public funds to 
send one of its members to a library con- 
ference. It was not possible for a public 
library to take out membership in a learned 
society in order to obtain its publications. 
It could buy the publication but could not 
pay for membership. Most libraries get 
around this restriction by simply crossing out 
membership and indicating the price of 
membership as cost of the publication. There 
were various other types of things which 
were normal library activities but for which 
public funds could not be spent. These in- 
stances show the narrow concept which the 
state auditors had of library service. 

In the case of expenses to conferences, 
there had been some interesting past history. 
Back in the twenties a former state auditor 
ran for governor and based his campaign 
considerably upon expense accounts of pub- 
lic .officials. It seems that some public 
official had paid 35c for a baked potato, and 
this was widely publicized by the candidate. 
Incidentally, he was elected. As a result of 
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the publicity and sentiment created, laws 
and interpretations were tightened up con- 
siderably. 

Well, eventually an opportunity came to 
improve the situation in respect to the use 
of library funds. The Ohio Library Associa- 
tion worked very hard to get a Library Sur- 
vey Commission appointed by the Governor. 
While the major purpose of the survey was to 
study ways and means of extending and 
strengthening library service in the state, the 
Commission also undertook to revise and 
codify the library laws, and the section deal- 
ing with powers of library Boards of Trustees 
was re-stated in the broadest possible terms: 
“To do anything which the Board may deem 
necessary and proper for the establishment, 
maintenance and improvement of the public 
library.” with the support of the state as- 
sociation the revised code was passed by the 
legislature, and we have had very liberal 
interpretations of it since that time. 

Out-moded statutory restrictions can ham- 
per greatly the proper development and 
progress of library service and should be 
removed wherever possible. At the same 
time the state association should be alert to 
needs of new types of legislation. Again, 
I would like to use our state as an example. 
Up until 1947 it was possible to form eight 
different types of public libraries in Ohio, 
and there were instances of each type. All 
told, there were 282 public libraries in the 
state, of which many served only small areas 
and possessed very meager resources. In 
other words, there were too many small 
libraries and the number was continuing to 
increase. The chief reason for this was a 
statute which permitted a school board by 
simple resolution to create a school district 
public library, although the library might 
have no building, no books, no staff, and 
no funds. 

The state association working closely with 
the State Library extension service supported 
legislation which made it impossible from 
that time forward to establish any type of 
public library except the county district. 
Naturally the law did not disturb the status 
of existing libraries, but it was framed to 
permit them to consolidate with county 
district libraries. As a result, there has been 
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a significant trend toward larger units of ser- 
vice in the state and the extension of service 
to areas formerly without it. In 1947 there 
were three county-wide libraries and three 
county district libraries. Today there are 
twenty-two county district libraries. At the 
same time the above legislation was en- 
acted, provision was also made for the crea- 
tion of multi-county libraries. Although no 
library of this type has yet been formed, [ 


think it is very likely that some of the spare- 
ly settled counties will avail themselves of 
the opportunity in the future. 

This whole area of legislative provisions is 


one in which the state association can be 
very effective, with resulting benefit to its 
individual libraries and librarians. 

Trying to obtain better support for librar- 
ies is an activity pretty common to all of us 
and a basic responsibility of the state as- 
sociation. Moreovér, it is an effort that 
never ends. I don’t know whether you are 
encountering more difficulty here, but we 
have recently experienced more competition 
for the tax money from the political sub- 
divisions which point to their needs for fire 
and police protection, street and sewer main- 
tenance, and the various other municipal 
functions. The plain fact is that they do 
need more money, and so do libraries. At 
the Los Angeles Conference last Summer, 
I heard considerable discussion about the 
trend out there toward the establishment 
of performance budgets. Libraries were 
being required to set forth their needs in 
terms of the work which they expected to 
perform and the work load which an em- 
ployee could carry. Some of this may be 
good because it requires the library to view 
its operations from the standpoint of business 
and efficiency. However, you can readily 
see how difficult it would be to apply this 
kind of procedure to many library functions 
and activities. 

We have just gone through a lengthy legal 
proceeding in Cleveland to defend our cur- 
rent years budget. The in our 
county are supported by a county-wide per- 
sonal property tax which is allocated on the 
basis of need by the County Budget Com- 
mission. The municipalities within the 
county may also share in the proceeds of the 


libraries 
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tax. So each year we have a tug-of-war be- 
tween the municipalities and libraries, each 
group trying to obtain more of the money. 
A library or a municipality may appeal from 
the decision of the County Budget Com- 
mission to the State Board of Tax Appeals. 
Since the libraries have generally fared 
rather well, they have not done much ap- 
pealing. However, the municipalities period- 
iodically appeal the action of the Budget 
Commission, and this year they have launch- 
ed an all-out attack upon the libraries. 

The law formerly provided that the money 
be allocated according to the relative needs 
of the two groups. In 1951 when the mu- 
nicipalities were not looking, the state as- 
sociation obtained a change in the law to 
provide that the Budget Commission shov'!d 
consider the needs of 
longer any relative basis. 


libraries. No 
Naturally the 


municipalities did not like this when they 
discovered it, and they will undoubtedly try 
to get the law changed in the next legisla- 
Our state association has already cir- 
culated to every legislator a statement on the 


ture. 


situation to try to offset any unfavorable im- 
pression which the representatives of the 
cities may create, and is planning a big 
follow-up with groups and individuals 
throughout the state. 

During the course of our three and one- 
half day hearing before the State Board of 
Tax Appeals some amusing incidents oc- 
curred. 

The representative of one library in his 
testimony referred to the need for “reading 
material for pre-school children”. That ap- 
parently seemed very amusing and _ incon- 
gruous to one of the attorneys for the 
municipalities. So he asked each of his 
witnesses if he thought it was more import- 
ant to have police and fire departments than 
to provide reading matter for pre-school 
children. He obtained a variety of answers, 
but we were able to maintain strongly the 
need for libraries while recognizing the need 
for police and firemen. 

In one instance while testifying about our 
Music Section, I mentioned that we had a 
large collection of recordings, and in respect 
to our White Collection of Orientalia, I said 
we had some unique items not contained in 
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any other library. Apparently the court re- 
porter had some difficulty with my Southern 
speech. When the transcript of the hearing 
came through, it read that we had a large 
collections of accordions and some unique 
idols. One of the attorneys facetiously re- 
marked later that he supposed we sat up 
the idols periodically, performed a ritual, and 
played the accordions. That is some of the 
lighter side of budget defense. 

I have gone into some detail here to point 
up the fact that working for good and bet- 
ter support is a never-ending task, not only 
for the local librarian in his own community 
but for the state association. A good leg- 
islative committee is essential for any state 
group. 

I wished to emphasize also that we may 
have increasing competition for public funds, 
and that it is important to find new ways of 
presenting effectively the needs of the li- 
brary, and most important of all to bring 
about an appreciation on the part of the 
community of the importance of library ser- 
vice to the end that our citizens may view 
it as perhaps as important as fireman and 
police. 

There is another problem with which all 
of us are concerned today which imposes 
considerable responsibility upon the state 
association. I refer to the problem of censor- 
ship and its related restrictions. I judge 
from the clippings which I have seen that 
you have recently had some manifestations of 
this kind in the form of Act 888. I do not 
know the present status of the enforcement 
of the Act, but the editorial of March 6 
in the Montgomery Advertiser seemed to in- 
dicate that the threat of its application has 
passed. 

As you know, the question of censorship 
has arisen in many communities and much 
has been said and written about it. The 
problem divides itself into two main cate- 
gories of materials: first, books which re- 
flect political ideas contrary to our form of 
government and the American way of life, 
and secondly, books which portray sex or 
crime in such a way as to be called obscene. 
The position of the American Library As- 
sociation is represented in the letter of the 
President of the United States to the Associa- 
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tion at its Conference in 1953, in the Library 
Bill of Rights, and in the statement entitled 
“Freedom to Read”. I am sure you are all 
familiar with these documents. 

Fundamentally, the right which librarians 
seek to maintain is the freedom of selection 
for their collections. In the exercise of this 
function they recognize the importance of 
having material on both sides of all issues 
and subjects, including Communism. In re- 
spect to alleged obscenity, they believe that 
the proper method of determination is 
through normal legal channels, rather than 
by extra-legal procedures. Until a book has 
been adjudged obscene by a court, the li- 
brarian should be free to select on the basis 
of recognized standards of merit and in the 
light of her knowledge of the needs and 
tastes of her community. While the primary 
task of dealing with censorship in libraries 
rests with the local library and community, 
the state association can be of much assist- 
ance. 

As you know, some state associations have 
established intellectual freedom committees. 
In general, I believe such committees under- 
take to stay alert to developments within the 
particular state to keep the membership in- 
formed and to stand ready to assist, if re- 
quested, in a local situation. 

Through reports of such committees and 
discussion at state meetings, the individual 
librarian is better able to meet the problem 
in his own community. In Ohio at the pres- 
ent time the Legislative Committee of the 
state association is studying the legal pro- 
visions of Massachusetts for determining 
whether or not a book is obscene. Under the 
procedure in that state a book may be taken 
to court on a charge of obscenity, but the 
individual who is responsible for its sale 
or circulation is not deemed guilty of an of- 
fense until the book has been condemned 
by a court. In other words, the book is 
indicated rather than the seller or distributor. 
Naturally, if the book is adjudged obscene, 
the individual is prohibited from any further 
circulation of it. 

I cannot say that this procedure is the 
ideal solution, but offhand it would seem to 
have considerable merit. Some of you may 
point out that more books have been banned 
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in Massachusetts than perhaps anywhere 
else, including the period in which these 
statutory provisions have been in effect. 
That may be true, but the result may in- 
dicate a narrow concept of the courts rather 
than constitute a criticism of the precedure. 
In any event, it may be worthy of study and 
consideration. 

I have suggested the responsibilities of the 
State Association to champion the freedom 
of inquiry, to work for adequate tax support, 
and to seek proper legislation for other 
needs. 

The State Association needs to concern 
itself with all of these matters, but unified 
by a total vision of library service at its 
best. Pride in the overall picture of librarian- 
ship is inherent in the aims of the State As- 
sociation, but may be lost sight of in the 
urgencies of the moment. The Association 
should have the general goal in mind always, 
the ideal of aiding and serving democracy 
by a well-informed and culturally enriched 
body of citizens. The State Association can 
do much to help guide and shape the pat- 
tern. Small libraries especially look to the 
central organization for inspiration and as- 
sistance in developing service in their own 
communities. 


As we know, education is the main re- 
liance for progress in our American way of 


life. We recognize that the individual can 
be educated, that the small child has the 
natural desire to know and that this early 
curiosity endures in some measure through- 
out life. We realize that as the individual 
develops so does the group, and that our 
advancement as a nation comes through col- 
lective learning. 

In our society we need to stimulate the 
best intelligence of the people to solve the 
common problems. Our libraries existing 
for people of all ages, and offering contin- 
uous education through life are prepared to 
aid in the accomplishment of this purpose. 
The ideal of the American library system is 
the extension of knowledge, knowledge in- 
telligently directed, knowledge as a means 
of making life more worth living. 

The materials of knowledge are stored in 
books, and so the State Association needs to 
keep in mind the major role that books play, 
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and to call public attention as often as pos- 
sible to the truth that reading is pleasant 
and profitable. Librarians take pride in hav- 
ing in their midst the magic of the book col- 
lection. Like the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes in the Biblical narrative, it never 
diminishes, rather remains the same treasure 
of resource though many share in it and are 
refreshed. The State Association can help 
to spread before people this wonderful table 
filled with good things of the mind. 
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Finally, the Association can emphasize the 
fact that librarianship is the delightful calling 
that brings books into the lives of readers, 
that the librarian is the link between the 
power of literature and the reader, and that 
the reward is great when the book read 
contributes to an expanding and maturing 
life for the individual. To those now in the 
field and to those yet to come the Associa- 


tion can perform no greater service. 





The Talladega Public Library, opened 
to the public on September 15, 1908, 
was made possible through the Jemison- 
Carnegie Foundations. In 1911 the 
Talladega County Commissioners appro- 
priated $200, making Talladega the first 
county in the state and one of the first 
in the South to make ‘books available to 
the people through a public library. For 
many years cases of books were shipped 
to designated centers in the county. At 
present, county borrowers come to the 
library for books, which are borrowed in 
quantity for voluntary circulation to 
neighbors in different communities. 

Originally the basement of the library 
was an auditorium, used for Lyceum 
programs, music club concerts, and club 
meetings. In 1938, however, the need for 
additional space for books, and the avail- 
ability of more adequate auditorium 
space elsewhere, resulted in expansion of 
book shelving to the basement. 

The book collection contains a total 
of 15,495 volumes, of which 12,910 are 
adult and 2,585 are juvenile titles. The 
excellent reference collection of 2,795 
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volumes contains many rare volumes 
contributed by Mrs. Louisa M. Jemison 
and other interested friends through the 
years. The Alabama collection of 211 
volumes also has many valuable out of 
print titles. The juvenile book collection 
is supplemented by a popular set of 
stereopticon slides, some dating back to 
1904, and others purchased more recent- 
ly. 

The latest official report shows a total 
of 2,885 registered borrowers — 1,940 
adult and 945 juvenile. 

Saturday afternoon broadcasts of Met- 
ropolitan operas are heard over the radio 
donated by a friend, and space is pro- 
vided for playing records from a small 
collection of albums at any time. 

The members of the Board of Trustees 
are: Mr. M. B. Waits (Chairman), Mrs. 
George W. Jones, Miss Lecil Riser, Mrs. 
Graham Wright, and Judge D. Hardy 
Riddle. The staff consists of the libra- 
rian, one assistant, and numerous boys 
and girls who “enjoy running the library”. 

—wWillie W. Welch 
Librarian 








The next issue will contain the annual Association directory. Please check the mailing 
address on the envelop this issue arrived in, and if it is not in the form you want 
published, drop a note to the Editor and a correction will be made. 
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THE COLLEGE LIBRARY AND ITSCOMMUNITY ! 


By Evan Ina Fanner, Librarian, Livingston State Teachers College 


Too often college libraries have been dis- 
cussed as ends in themselves, unrelated to 
and even seemingly unmindful of the pur- 
pose of the particular communities they 
serve. The individual college library, like 
any library, exists solely to further the ends 
of its community — that is, the college of 
which it is a part. 

This relationship though, must be one of 
mutuality. As librarians increasingly rec- 
ognize their role in the overall objectives of 
the college, the college administration must 
reciprocate by admitting the library’s pivotal 
position in the instruction process, and sup- 
port this admission somewhat more material- 
ly than by mere words. 

The growing recognition of the library’s 
position on the part of college administrators 
—hboth in word and deed — has been one 
of the more significant developments in the 
interrelationship of the library and the col- 
lege. I wonder, however, if some admin- 


istrators perhaps have not arrived at this 
attitude due more to the pressure put on 
them by accrediting agencies, than by their 


own desires or judgment. But — and this 
is the significant aspect—once having been 
forced into supporting their libraries, they 
have appreciated the results, and thus the 
college library has finally won hearty ac- 
ceptance as an integral factor in the teaching 
program. I think that the Stephens College 
use of its library and library staff, described 
as “the actual unity of library work and 
teaching”, is the logical extension of this 
present development, and will be the pattern 
for the future. 

The development of this interrelationship 
of the college and its library is the one I 
consider most important and most basic to 
any discussion of college libraries. And the 
progress of this trend, will, in turn, further 
elicit and emphasize that characteristic I 
mentioned earlier — the library’s existing 
only insofar as it helps to fulfill the purpose 
of its community. 


1 Paper presented to Alabama Library Associa- 
tion, Montgomery, April 30, 1954 


Now, as the objectives of the college and 
the philosophy of education designed to 
achieve those objectives change, the library, 
to maintain its integral role in the teaching 
process, must modify its procrams and prac- 
tices. I think, then, in order to speak 
sensibly about new directions for the col- 
lege library, certain of the more important 
trends in higher education must be noted, 
and the library’s work related to them. 

The first of these is the development of 
community colleges — those institutions 
which will provide higher educational op- 
portunities throughout the entire nation, and 
within commuting distance of just about 
everyone. Whatever form these colleges may 
take —two or four years, privately or 
publicly supported, or both, an upward ex- 
tension of the high school or a downward 
extension of the university — the reports of 
the President’s Commission on Higher Ed- 
ucation, of the various state education Com- 
mittees and commissions, and the reception 
accorded them, indicate the certainty of this 
development. 

With the growth of this area of education, 
many college libraries may have to adjust 
to a new environment, quite different from 
the stereotype of the cloistered academic 
repository. These colleges will be much 
more closely related to the social needs of 
their communitics than colleges have been. 
There will be many more courses of a vo- 
cational and semi-technical nature, courses 
for adult education and on family life, and 
courses pertaining to the local community, its 
resources, problems and _ potentialities. 

The community college library will take 
on more of the aspect of a public library, 
which of course, is closely attuned to the 
life and the needs of the local political com- 
munity. As a matter of fact, this develop- 
ment might well provide a fruitful ground 
for experiments in the cooperation of the 
public and college library. 

As the next trend, I should like to note 
the use of new audio-visual materials and 
techniques. Here is an area of development 
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which has had and will have an increasing 
impact on the methods of higher education. 

But first, let me enter a caveat, especially 
to librarians in the smaller colleges, like 
myself. The audio-visual field is a some- 
what specialized one, and I think it is very 
casy for the small library to get into it too 
deeply. Particularly when there is no one 
academic department supervising the use 
and selection of materials and equipment, 
the librarian is apt to be saddled with all 
sorts of alien problems that consume too 
much time and money — unless he draws 
the line. In the case of Livingston, for 
instance, the library is used for ordering, 
shelving, cataloging and checking out rec- 
ords, films and filmstrips, but absolutely not 
for keeping, maintaining and _ repairing 
equipment. These latter responsibilities, if 


undertaken, would quickly turn into a full 
time job in which my tools, instead of being 
3 by 5 cards, CBI, Dewey and Winchell, 
would be a screwdriver, a film splicer and 
a Bell and Howell manual —- not to men- 
tion a handy bottle of aspirin. 


I do, then, insist that much of the stuff 
of the A-V world, primarily that part used 
mainly for classroom purposes, is within 
the province of the A-V specialist, and unless 
the library is fortunate enough to afford such 
a staff member, it would do well to approach 
the field gingerly. 

But there are other areas of the audio- 
visual field on which librarians need not fear 
to tread — areas in which librarians can 
delve for new techniques to assist in their 
administrative and educational functions. 

First, there are the tremendous possibili- 
ties of micro-reproduction—microfilm, micro- 
print, and microcards. This is not the time 
to discuss the relative merits of each system, 
but to the librarian who is haunted by the 
spectre of jammed shelves, miles of bound 
periodicals, and rapidly decomposing news- 
print — and what college librarian isn’t? — 
what a boon these reproductive techniques 
can be! How much more efficient and ef- 
fective they can make the library! And by 
using them generously, librarians can further 
hasten their development for even greater 
benefits. , 

And speaking of jammed shelves, I should 
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like to footnote here a very happy suggestion 
I read recently. We're familiar with the 
Shaw list of books that college libraries 
should acquire. Now, it is suggested, there 
ought to be a Shaw list in reverse, that is, 
a list of books that can now be discarded 
or at least storaged. It may have been 
offered facetiously, but I think it worthy of 
consideration. 

The other new technique that should af- 
fect the activities of college libraries is — if 
you will pardon the expression — tele- 
vision. If only for the sake of discussion, 
let us accept the fact that television can be 
an effective educational instrument. Library 
and educational journals have been publish- 
ing many articles on the potential uses and 
the experiences of colleges and universities 
and their libraries with television. However 
it is somewhat discouraging to librarians 
of smaller colleges to note these instances — 
almost without exception they concern the 
universities or the larger and wealthier col- 
leges. If the small college is mentioned at 
all, it is merely in connection with a coopera- 
tive project sponsored by a larger school 
with which, of course, the project is identi- 
fied. This is an unfortunate situation, but it 
is dictated by the overwhelming expense 
entailed in setting up TV facilities. 

How does the small college and its li- 
brary fit in the picture? Let me again turn 
to personal experience. At Livingston we 
are fortunate in having been given an op- 
portunity at TV. WTOK-TV, in Meridian, 
Mississippi, a commercial station, is giving 
the college two half-hour periods a week. 

Various faculty members have been re- 
sponsible for series of programs. The li- 
brary’s turn was a series of 12 programs; the 
format, a panel discussion of new books and 
issues raised by those books, with faculty 
members and students as participants, and 
the Librarian as moderator. One of the pro- 
grams, for example, was entitled “The First 
Amendment,” Elmer Davis’ new book, BUT 
WE WERE BORN FREE serving as spring- 
board for the discussion, which touched up- 
on academic freedom, the textbook labelling 
law, and the general atmosphere of suspicion 
and distrust today. 

We've received many favorable comments 
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on the series, but whether we only exempli- 
fied the cynic’s definition of television — 
people who have nothing to do, watching 
people who do nothing — or whether we 
really did contribute to the functions of the 
library, I cannot truthfully say. At least it 
did stimulate reading among the faculty and 
students — if only to prepare for the pro- 
grams. I do feel, though, that with repeated 
efforts, trial and experiment, we can make 
a contribution. 

Television should not be regarded as a 
bogey, as destructive competition to the 
library, nor, on the other hand, should it be 
regarded as a panacea, as a sure and easy 
way to the education of the masses. Neither 
the road to educational perdition, nor the 
road to the educational promised land, is 
paved with 21-inch picture tubes. Television, 
though, is here to stay, and should be in- 
vestigated as another medium by which the 
college library can be effectively utilized 
in the educational process. 

Another current development in higher 
education that should affect college libraries 
is the increasing demand for elementary 
and high school teachers. With the in- 
tensive drive for teacher recruitment, and the 
probability of larger salaries, the number of 
education degrees, which in the past few 
years has been on the decline, will probably 
start to increase. 

A fair percentage of these graduates will 
be called upon to be teacher-librarians. To 
prepare them adequately, one of the re- 
sponsibilities of library staffs at the institu- 
tions training them — and that includes the 
liberal arts college which in the past have 
turned out more than a quarter of the new 
teachers — will be more adequate courses 
in library science. Such courses are given 
at a few colleges today, and at most teachers’ 
colleges, but the teacher training demand 
should make them more universal. 

The objectives, the methods and materials 
of such courses ought to be more carefully 
worked out. It is really for the ultimate 
benefit of college librarians to do so. Their 
tasks can be made much easier and more 
pleasant if, when the student gets to college, 
he does have some inkling of what a card 
catalog is and how it is used, and does have 
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some interest in and knowledge of the many 
ways the library can be helpful and _profit- 
able to him. And, certainly, adequate li- 
brary instruction in his previous schooling 
will help accomplish this. 

As a consequence of the growing inter- 
dependence of this nation and other na- 
tions, the quickening realization that peoples 
we once thought outlandish and _ places 
we formerly considered inaccessible are now 
intimately tied to our future — the “one 
world” concept, if you will — colleges are to- 
day offering more and more courses in 
strange languages, concerning distant areas, 
their governments and their societies, and 
courses on various aspects of foreign relations 
and international organizations. 

Dan Lacy, former Director of the United 
States Information Center Service, delivered 
a lecture at Florida State University a year 
ago last November on “The Challenge of 
International Understanding.” He empha- 
sized the problems of and the obstacles to 
the international communication of know- 
ledge and ideas, and indicated the functions 
of libraries and librarians in overcoming 
them. On a much more modest scale, cer- 
tainly, but at least with comparable import- 
ance, college librarians can contribute their 
share. 

First of all, by keeping informed on in- 
ternational developments and publications re- 
lating to them; secondly, by building the 
much neglected collections on these un- 
familiar and remote, but vital territories. A 
third and possibly even more important 
method because of the relative specialty of 
the field, is increasing familiarity with gov- 
ernment documents. Possibly I stress this 
because of my experience in public doc- 
uments, but I found that few librarians and 
not many, if any, more professors are aware 
of the vast amount of valuable materials 
that can be garnered for next to nothing, 
from this government, from foreign govern- 
ments, from the United Nations, UNESCO 
and other international agencies. These 
materials assist enormously in the support 
of studies of the international scene, and 
their acquisition and dissemination should be 
a major concern of college librarians. 

Finally, a current movement which should 
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influence the organization of college libraries 
is the general education curriculum — the 
use of the survey, or integrated course, 
covering broad sections of the humanities, 
the social sciences, the natural sciences, or 
even cutting across these normally discrete 
areas; courses with such titles as “The Art of 
Communications,” “Problems of American 
Life,” “Backgrounds of Western Man.” 

The implications for the libraries of col- 
leges adopting this type of curriculum — and 
it is being adopted at an accelerated rate 
— are two: first, there should be a pro- 
nounced increase in the use of library fa- 
cilities, as its methods and purposes do not 
entail-the use of textbooks, but rather the 
entire resources of the library; and second, 
college librarians must study more closely 
the divisional organization that has been em- 
ployed to such an advantage by many large 
public and university libraries. 

Up to now, the subject divisional arrange- 
ment — the organization of the library into 
broad subject matter areas rather than func- 
tional or service areas — has been recom- 
mended. even by its most ardent adherents, 
as suitable only for those academic libraries 
of a size comnarable to those in which it has 
been successfully adopted, such as the Uni- 
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versity of Nebraska and the University of 
Colorado. But if colleges continue to re- 
organize their curricula along the lines of 
the broad divisions of the branches of learn- 
ing — and it seems likely they will — col- 
lege libraries must adapt to the change if 
they are to maintain their long sought after 
and finally achieved role as a factor in the 
teaching process. 

These trends in higher education are, *o 
me, some of the more important for consid- 
ering the future course of college libraries. 

But they must be related to what I main- 
tain is today’s most significant development 
—the growing recognition of the library’s 
central role in the teaching process. Let 
me stress again that this development is 
basic to any analysis of the college library’s 
future, and must constantly be kept in sight 
as the guide post for charting new practices 
and programs. 

Some may consider these new practices and 
programs as strange and unconventional, and 
therefore unwelcome. I feel. though, that 
they should be regarded as challenges. Only 
if librarians accept them as challenges, and 
are assiduous and inventive in meeting them, 
will the college library retain its rightful, 
constructive position on tomorrow’s campus. 


LATENT POWER ! 


By GrRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK, Acting Director, 
Alabama Public Library Service, Montgomery 


The fiftieth anniversary celebration of 
the Alabama Library Association is a fitting 
moment for the emergence of a new and 
stronger organization of trustees and citizens 
to promote better public library service for 
the people of Alabama. 


So far the power for good which such an 
organization can exercise has been only dim- 
ly perceived. Historically library trustees 
were appointed as citizen representatives, 
“as directors, not operators of libraries”. Any 
director of a business corporation is eager to 


1 Summary of address to Trustees Section, Ala- 
ne Library Association, Montgomery, April 30, 


strengthen and develop the business for 
which he has become jointly responsible. 
He is zealous to promote it and pleased to 
announce its high rate of dividends. If a 
corporation fails to pay dividends, we reco- 
gnize the fact that the board of directors 
may not be fully aware of existing weakness- 
es. Sometimes management is lacking. Oc- 
casionally external situations hamper the de- 
velopment of the business. We can, 
however, count on most boards of directors 
to be fully alert. The board has a stake in 
the operation. 

Public library service unfortunately pays 
no dividends in coin, unless we can count 





the better incomes our people are able to 
achieve through using their public libraries. 
We see no dividend checks earned by the 
institutions of which you are the directors. 
We pay no income tax on the returns re- 
ceived from the most expertly administered 
library, the library for which you may be 
partially responsible. 

For these and many other reasons the job 
of the library trustee has received little rec- 
ognition in times past. Often the appoint- 
ment to a library board has carried no 
instructions as to the potentialities of the 
position. Few demands were made on the 
incumbent and little except honor was his 
reward. 

Nevertheless, most men and women who 
accept appointment as library trustees do so 
because of their high sense of civic duty. 
Public libraries have become a part of our 
cultural and educational system in rural as 
well as urban America. We have seen 
men and women who have devoted time, 
money and precious energies far beyond the 
call of duty so that their fellow citizens 
might enjoy the full flowering of the mind, 
the exhilaration of the heart, and the high- 
est stimulation of their imaginative faculties 
toward better, more fruitful living. 

We have seen what the power of imagina- 
tion can accomplish when a single library 
trustee attended a Friends of the Library 
luncheon at a Kentucky Library Association 
meeting and came away with the determina- 
tion that his state should receive 100 book- 
mobiles as gifts from individuals, corpora- 
tions and civic organizations. He persuaded 
others of the power of his dream, the book- 
mobile gifts came rolling in, and at the last 
session of the state legislature a total of 
$300,000 was appropriated to stock these 
bookmobiles with books and—more import- 
ant—to staff them with people. 

Now if that can happen through a single 
individual in Kentucky, what power actually 
lies latent among an organized group such 
as the Trustees and Friend of Public Libra- 
ry Service in Alabama! How much we 
need to think of ourselves as directors of a 
corporation, organized for the public good 
and existing solely for the people to be 
served. There have been cases in which 
trustees were heard to speak of “my” library 
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or “our” library in the most possessive, pro- 
tective sense. Yet no corporation can pros- 
per unless the directors spread the word 
about their organization, work to improve the 
services given, visualize what better service 
can be achieved, what funds are needed to 
accompolish this, and how the funds that 
are available can be put to the best use. 
The latent power in a trustees’ organiza- 
tion is reflected in stronger and better co- 
operation. By getting together to talk over 
common problems, a deeper understanding 
develops of what library service actually 
means in the atomic age and what “the free- 
dom to read”, which we cherish in America 
because only the weak are afraid, truly 
means in a Democracy. In Arkansas the 
Trustees Association has sponsored tours of 
the state, visiting libraries, seeing how other 
libraries are organized, how they meet com- 
mon problems, how they present their an- 
nual budgets, how they work with public 
officials. In another state, trustees have 
organized as a Foundation for the improve- 
ment of library service. The potential pow- 


er inherent in a Trustees and Friends group 


such as this continues short circuited only 
as long as individual boards remain apart 
and beyond the stimulating influence of a 
mutual exchange of ideas and problems. 

There are over a hundred public libraries 
in Alabama and if each has a board of five 
trustees, the membership of this organiza- 
tion can easily reach the half thousand mark. 
Then there are all those who have been 
trustees or are Friends, vitally interested in 
library promotion in our state. They should 
comprise several hundred more citizens. 
Without padding the rolls, we can readily 
recognize the latent power in such a group 
as this. You can even easily overshadow and 
outvote the entire Alabama Library Associa- 
tion as it is now constituted if you should 
so desire! 


There is much work waiting for such a 
group as yours. The fact that there is only 
one-half book per person in the libraries of 
Alabama is one indication of how far we 
have yet to go. We still have areas in our 
state that are as devoid of library service as 
a blank wall. Others, and many of you 
know the situations well that I’m describing. 
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are getting what we might call “token ser- 
vice”—just enough to whet the appetite but 
never enough to supply sturdy fare to an 
inquiring mind. Your state agency needs 
you, too, because the calls come oftener 
these days and the demands increase as the 
ervices becomes better and better known. 
We at the Public Library Service Division 
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in Montgomery are not asking for the moon. 
We merely want the same staff found in our 
neighboring state, Mississippi, where six 
trained lIbrarians with the State Library 
Commission are working to improve library 
service to Mississippians. We earnestly hope 
that in the future you will help us do like- 
wise in Alabama. 


Who’s “New... 


MULLEN FIELD MITCHELL 


EvELYN Day MULLEN replaced Lois Rainer Green as Director of the Public Library 
Service Division. A native of North Carolina, Miss Mullen is a graduate of Sweet Briar 
and the University of North Carolina Library School. She has done city and county 
library service in Virginia, college library work in New York and South Carolina, library 
work with the Army of Occupation in Germany, and for the past four years has been 
Field Librarian with the North Carolina Library Commission. 


O.Iver T. FieLp is new Chief of the Catalog Branch of Air University. He holds 
degrees from Reed College and the University of Washington, and has done further 
graduate study at the University of Oregon. He comes to Alabama from the Detroit Public 
Library, and has also served in U. S. Libraries in Europe, the Associated Colleges of Upper 
New York, and several other libraries. 


Dr. JoHN MiTcHELL, Chief of the Audio-Visual Center, Air University, comes from the 
faculty of Florida State University. He has also served on the faculties of Indiana Uni- 
versity and the public schools of Beloit, Wisconsin. His degrees come from the Univer- 
sities of Iowa, Wisconsin, and Indiana. 


Mrs. Ione Sisson, an alumnus of Shorter College, has joined the staff of the Muscle 
Shoals Regional Library as Bookmobile Librarian. 


Mary Louise Hinton VANCE, native of Mississippi, has joined the staff of the Redstone 
Arsenal Library, Huntsville. Her library degree is from LSU, and she has done further 
graduate work at the Universities of Colorado and Illinois. Before coming to Redstone, 
she held library positions with the University of Alabama, New York Public Library, 
University of Illinois, Valley Forge Army Hospital, and the University of Houston. 
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“SOME LIBRARIES ARE DIFFERENT —III 


RARE BOOK ROOM OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA LIBRARY* 


By Saran A, VERNER, Librarian 


The Rare Book Room of the University of 
Alabama Library is a special library within 
itself. Indeed, it is several special libraries 
combined. Housed there are the Alabama 
Collection of 3,300 volumes; hundreds of 
rare books, chiefly Americana; a manuscript 
collection of 574,604 separate items, largely 
Alabamiana; more than 17,000 Alabama, 
Southern and miscellaneous pamphlets; and 
7,775 Alabama state documents. Because 
of its unique or rare nature, none of this 
material circulates outside the building, but 
free use is readily granted all patrons for 
research and reference within the physical 
limitations established. 

The Alabama Collection has grown from a 
few volumes housed in a small three-shelf 
bookcase in 1920 by Miss Alice Wyman, 
former librarian, to a collection numbering 
nearly 4,000 volumes. Among the living 
Alabama authors whose works are included 
are Hudson Strode, Frank Owsley, Allen 
Going, Charles Summersell, B. C. Weber, W. 
Stanley Hoole, Lella Warren, W. S. Thomp- 
son, Carlyle Tillery, Virginia Sorensen, Rob- 
ert Payne, Dorothy Worley, Thelma Thomp- 
son, Joseph Howard Parks, Robert Edgar 
Moore, and Robert O. Bowen, all humorists, 
novelists, or historians of the highest order. 

Among the old, dingy rare books is a 
paper-backed volume, Rube Burrow of Sun- 
ny Alabama, that records the career in crime 
of one of Alabama’s best-known desperadoes 
and his brother, Jim. It rubs shoulders on the 
shelf with books of such scholarly or literary 
merit as A. B. Meek’s Red Eagle; Pickett’s 
History of Alabama; Augusta Evans Wilson’s 
At the Mercy of Tiberius, Infelice. and St. 
Elmo; and Carolina Lee Hentz’s The Plan- 
ter’s Northern Bride. 

On the other side of the room from the Ala- 
bama Collection are shelved the rare books 


1 Condensation of address to Special Libraries 
Association Luncheon, Montgomery, May 1, 1954. 


which do not pertain to Alabama. The core 
of this group is the T. P. Thompson Collec- 
tion of rare Southern Americana, rich in the 
history of the Lower Mississippi Valley, pur- 
chased in 1938 at a cost of $10,000.00. A 
most helpful bibliography of this collection 
was purchased in 1947 by Mr. Donald E. 
Thompson, formerly assistant director cf 
libraries at the University. 

In the rare book collection are kept many 
first editions, such as James Fenimore Co- 
oper’s The Last of the Mohicans and a fine 
collection of first and early editions of the 
works of Sir Walter Scott. Here are also 
found such rare periodicals as DeBow’s Re- 
view and Godey’s Lady’s Book, and, from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, a very nice start of 
Beadle’s Dime Novel series. 

In most libraries the vertical file or pam- 
phlet collection is weeded. In the Alabama 
and Southern pamphlet files nothing is ever 
discarded, because these are permanent arch- 
ival materials. Of invaluable assistance in 
acquiring this material has been Dr. Rhoda 
Coleman Ellison’s Checklist of Alabama Im- 
prints, 1807 - 1870. 

A separate section is devoted entirely to 
Confederate imprints: books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, maps and music printed in the 
Confederate States, 1861 - 1865. At present 
the University of Alabama’s collection of 
Confederates number 645 pieces, one of the 
most imposing groups to be found in any 
American library. 

While emphasis is placed on collecting 
and preserving newspapers printed prior to 
1900, the present is not overlooked. Instead 
of a newspaper clipping file for current Ala- 
bama happenings, the “one star edition” 
of the Birmingham News has been indexed 
since 1950. This edition is best for state- 
wide news. 

There are few phases of Alabama history 
more neglected than the study of the per- 
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onal lives of Alabama’s best leaders. Their 
‘orrespondence, scrapbooks, and diaries give 
he best pictures of their lives and the time 
in which they lived. Much emphasis has 
heen placed on the gathering of manuscript 
material in the last few years, particularly 
ince the University began offering the Ph.D 
degree in history. 

In the Rare Book Room are some twenty- 
two major manuscript collections of which 
the University is very proud. The Jemison 
Collection (1767 - 1916), consisting of about 
1,500 items concerning the Jemison family 
is one of the most interesting. Robert Jem- 
ison, state senator, member of the Alabama 
secession convention, and a Confederate 
States senator, was not only interested in 
politics, but also directed a multitude of 
successful business enterprises, such as stage 
coach lines, saw mills, flour mills, and toll 
bridges. He also promoted the Northeast & 
Southwest Railroad, now a segment of the 
Southern Railway System. These records 
were used recently by Southern Railway 
officials in evaluating their assets. Robert 
Jemison bacme a friend of Francis Scott Kev, 
when the latter was sent to Tuscaloosa in 
1833 by President Andrew Jackson to settle 
controversies between the Creek Indians and 
the whites. Jemison solicited Key’s aid in 
securing additional compensation from the 
Federal government for transporting on his 
stage line the mail which had increased in 
volume during the Indian wars. All of these 
interesting data are found among the letters 
and other papers in this collection. In the 
back of one of the old passenger-list books 
is found Jemison’s own personal “emancipa- 
tion proclamation,” written about 1865. 

One particularly interesting item culled 
from the one thousand or more in the Samuel 
Townsend Collection is Townsend’s_ will 
leaving all of his property to his slaves and 
to certain mulatto children, a few of whom 
are reputed to have been his own, with the 
understanding that all be freed and trans- 
ported without cost to free territory. 

The Gorgas Collection reveals the fight 
of William Crawford Gorgas against yellow 
fever. Confederate history is portrayed in 
the diaries and letters of General Josiah Gor- 
gas and his wife, Amelia Gayle. 
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The Manly Collection, consisting of 3,000 
letters and several fascinating diaries, records 
in the minutest detail Alabama events from 
1821 to 1930. Dr. Basil Manly, prominent 
Baptist minister and organizer, and one of 
the founders of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention and Seminary, was the second pres- 
ident of the University. It was during his 
presidency that the Alabama Geological Sur- 
vey and Alabama Historical Society were 
formed. 


The Clayton Papers contain the Civil War 
battle reports and muster rolls of General 
Henry D. Clayton, Sr., his talks while pres- 
ident of the University, and letters and 
scrapbooks dealing with the political career 
of his son, Congressman Henry D. Clayton, 
Jr. 

The Shelby Iron Works Collection offers 
excellent opportunities for research in busi- 
ness history. Perhaps its most striking fea- 
ture is the vast accumulation of letters re- 
lating to the company’s business. The 
account books are arranged as the company 
bookkeeper presumably kept them and are 
easily accessible. Recently, the librarian was 
asked to search these records for the Income 
Tax Department of the Bank of New York 
to determine the value of Shelby Iron Works 
stock in 1904 as compared with that in 1913 
—just one example of the astonishing re- 
quests that come across a reference librar- 
ian’s desk! 

These collections have all been donated 
to the library by the families of the deceased, 
occasionally with restrictions as to their use. 
Each of them has been sorted piece by piece 
and the correspondence separated and ar- 
ranged and made easily accessible to users. 

It has been through the keen, alert in- 
terest and untiring efforts of the University 
of Alabama librarian, Dr. W. Stanley Hoole, 
that these collections have increased to the 
point where they have become of invaluable 
assistance to students of research everywhere 
He is constantly searching for additional col- 
lections, in hopes that they may be saved 
and preserved against the destroying march 
of time. That the collection is constantly 
growing in both quantity and usefulness is a 
tribute to his untiring effort. 
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ALABAMA BOUND-IV 


By Saran A. VERNER, University of Alabama Library 


Barrett, Edward W. Truth is our weapon. 
Funk and Wagnalls, 1953. 355 p. $4.00. An 
analysis of United States’ information and 
propaganda programs in the light of recent 
investigations, by a former assistant secretary 
of state. 

Boozer, LuZanne. Heritage of Buddha, the 
story of Siddhartha Gautama, by Celina Lu- 
Zanne, (pseud.) New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1953. 190 p. $3.75. The story of 
Artha Gautama, the Indian Philosopher 
whose ideas were the origin of the Buddhist 
religion. 

Busch, Francis Xavier. Enemies of the 
state; an account of the trials of the Mary 
Eugenia Suratt case, the Teapot Dome case, 
the Alphonse Capone case and the Rosen- 
berg case. Bobbs—Merrill, 1954. 299 p. 
$3.75. Fourth volume of Notable American 
Trials series, told by one of America’s 
great trial lawyers. 

Campbell, William Edward March. The 
Bad Seed (by) William March (pseud.) 
New York, Rinehart, 1954 247 p. $3.00. A 
novel in which the author implies that bad 
heredity, plus indulgence by parents pro- 
duces people capable of infanticide and such 
crimes. 

Cheny, Cora. Skeleton Cave, illustrated by 
Paul Gladone. New York, Holt 1954 108 ». 
$2.00. A skeleton found in a cave adds to 
the worries of a Mother whose son reports 
that discovery while his father is away. A 
children’s book. 

Daland, Robert Theodore. Financing mu- 
nicipal sewage systems in Alabama. A 
cooperative project of the Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of Alabama, and 
the Alabama League of Municipalities. 
Montgomery, 1953. 19 p. gratis. Gives pro- 
blem of sewage disposal, and ways of financ- 
ing municipal systems in Alabama. 

Daland, Robert Theodore. Some aspects 
of municipal utility administration in Ala- 
bama. Bureau of Public Administration. 
University of Alabama, and the Alabama 
League of Municipalities, Montgomery, 1954 
26 p. gratis. Deals with administrative 


practices and current trends in handling 
municipal water, electric, gas and sewage 
disposal systems. 

Dean, James Elmer. Keys that unlock the 
scriptures. New York, Dutton, 1953. 214 p. 
$3.00. An attempt by a prominent minister 
to explain some of the misconstructions and 
difficult parts of the Scriptures. Includes 
bibliography. 

Ellison, Rhoda Coleman. History and 
bibliography of Alabama newspapers in the 
nineteenth century. University of Alabama 
Press, 1954. 209 p. $4.00 Alphabetical list, 
by towns, of many 19th century Alabama 
newspaper titles, giving brief publishing 
history, and holdings of various libraries 
in the United States. 

Foote, Gaston. Living in four dimensions. 
Westwood, N. J., Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $2.00. An interpretation of the Christ- 
ian use of the emotions in a practical and 
common-sense manner, written by a well- 
known minister. 

Huie, William Bradford. The execution 
of Private Slovik; the hitherto secret story of 
the only American soldier since 1864 to be 
shot for desertion. New York, Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce 1954 (Ist ed) 247 p. $3.50. Huie 
received Pentagon aid for his research and 
interviewed many persons who were involved 
in the case. 

Meek, Sterner St. Paul. Omar, a state po- 
lice dog. Knopf, 1953. 240 p. $3.00. Bob, 
a student recruit in the state police, takes 
Omar, a rejected German Shepherd, and 
trains him so that he is indispensable. For 
adolescents. 

National Recreation Association. A study 
of recreation in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. New 
York, 1953. 75 p. Appraisal of present rec- 
reation. program in Tuscaloosa, with recom- 
mendations for improvements. 

Parr, Johnstone. Tamburlaine’s malady, 
and essays on astrology in Elizabethan dra- 
ma. University of Alabama Press, 1953. 
158 p. $3.50. These essays explain and in- 
terpret astrological allusions in the plays cf 
Shakespeare, Christopher Marlowe, John 
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Lyly, Robert Greene, George Chapman, John 
Webster and Ben Jonson. Includes biblio- 
graphical survey. 

Payne, Pierre Stephen Robert. The chief- 
tain, a story of the Nez Perce people. 
Prentice-Hall. 1953. 312 p. $3.50. A novel 
depicting the color of the Old West, the 
struggle of the Reds and Whites, and the 
story of Chief Joseph of the Nez Perce 
People. 

Payne, Pierre Stephen Robert. The De- 
luge, a novel by Leonardo da Vinci; edited 
by Robert Payne. New York, Twayne, 1954. 
99 p. $3.00. Fnom fragmentary material of 
the da Vinci novel, Payne has assembled a 
novel telling of the end of the world in a 
new deluge. Gives added insight into the life 
of da Vinci. 

Scruggs, J. H., Jr. Alabama Postal History. 
(Birmingham, Ala., privately printed, 1954) 
Alabama’s postal history, with statistics. 

Sellers, James Benson. History of the 
University of Alabama. Vol 1, 1819 - 1902. 
University of Alabama Press, 1953. 649 p. 
$5.00 A history of the University covering 
the 13 years of preparation and the first 
70 years of operation, by a member of its 
history department. 

Todhunter, Elizabeth Neige, Nutrition 
teaching, suggestions and devices. University 
of Alabama, Extension Division, 1951, re- 
print, 1953. 31 p. $.60. Suggestions for the 
teaching of nutrition, with illustrations. 

Trawick, Buckner Beasley. World Litera- 
ture, Vol 1. (College Outline series.) New 
York, Barnes and Noble, 1953. 280 p. $1.50. 
Outline of Greek, Roman, Oriental and Med- 
ieval classics by a native of Opelika, now 
professor of World literature at the Univers- 
ity of Alabama. 

Walter, Eugene. The untidy pilgrim. Phil- 
adelphia, Lippincott, 1954. 253 p. $3.50. A 
novel composed of anecdotes and stories 
centered around Mobile and the gulf coast 
area. Winner of the Lippincott Fiction prize 
Contest. 

Williams, Beryl, and Epstein, Samuel. Wil- 
liam Crawford Gorgas: Tropic fever fighter. 
New York, Messner, 1953. 184 p. $2.75. 
Juvenile biography of Alabama’s William C. 
Gorgas, telling of his pioneering in the fight 
against yellow fever. 


: Store TWICE as many books 


in your present floor space 
with STOR-MOR book drawers 


® These smooth-operating, space-saving § 
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drawers, spanning every other range aisle, 3 
now enable you to increase your present & 
book storage capacity by as much as & 
114%. Ames Stor-Mor Book Drawers are % 
easily installed, using the uprights of % 
your present freestanding or multi-tier 3 
steel shelving, or by making complete & 
installation for new buildings. Drawers & 
are adjustable and freely interchangeable 
with regular shelves. 


Our helpful illustrated folder will show you % 
how compact storage using Stor-Mor Book 
Drawers can substantially increase your 3 
storage space. Write for a copy today. 3 
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Huntting for Library Books ! ! 


@ ADULT AND JUVENILES 

@ QUALITY BUCKRAM BINDING 

@ *PLASTI-KLEER ECONOMY BINDING 
@ PUBLISHER’S TRADE BINDINGS 


ANY BOOK - ANY PUBLISHER - 
ANY BINDING 


Huntting is the only wholesaler rendering 
this service. 

Huntting’s Catalogs are noted for com- 
pleteness and useful, attractive arrange- 
ment. 

If you are not already on our mailing 
list, send today for 
(J Standard Juvenile Catalog (6300 titles) 
Cj Spring & Fall Catalogs of New Juveniles 
(] Huntting’s Monthly List of Adult Books 
(If your buying system requires formal 

bids, please place us on your mailing 

list. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 

29 Worthington Street 

Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
50 Years Serving Libraries and Schools 
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‘From the Editor .. . 


The Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting of the 
\labama Library Association has come and 
Some good speeches were made, 
ome good papers were read, and some good 
reports were given. Some of them are in 
ihis issue of the ALABAMA LIBRARIAN, 
ind some are not. Some were good to listen 
io, but would not be especially good to read, 
as much of their value derived from the 
personalities of those who gave them; others 
were delivered more or less spontaneously, 
and their authors, for one reason or another, 


cone. 


begged off when asked to put them in man- 
uscript form; the rest are given in this 
issue. We think they are good, and rec- 
ommend them for your reading, whether 
you were fortunate enough to hear them or 
not. We do not claim to have printed the 
best ones; rather we have been guided in our 
choice by principles of availability of man- 
uscripts, availability of space, and readability 
as distinguished from, if there is such a word, 
listenability. 
—RML 








A survey on the administration and organization of audio-visual equipment and 
materials in Alabama college libraries is to be conducted. Evan Ira Farber, Librarian, 
Livingston State Teachers College, writes that he would appreciate suggestions from 
college librarians as to what should be included in the questionnaires—e. g., materials 
covered, responsibilities for maintenance, selection, cataloging, instruction, etc. 


Some college societies seem to exist primarily for the purpose of electing officers 
and getting their pictures in the yearbook. But not this one! The newly formed chapter 
of Phi Alpha Theta, honorary historical society, at Judson College, has taken on a project 
worthy of its best efforts, according to Carolyn Wray, Librarian. The Judson Library 
has had for years a valuable file of the New York Times going back to 1919, but the 
papers were so inconvenient to handle that researchers had little use for them. This year 
a beginning was made toward the binding of them by members of the Library staff. The 
society plans to help financially with the binding, and hopes eventually to get the Index 
for use with them. 


Dr. W. Stanley Hoole, librarian of the University of Alabama, was awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters (Litt. D.) by Wofford College, June 7, 1954, for 
his “distinguished leadership in the field of scholarship and librarianship.” 





...that for 75 years Library Bureau has built furniture and 
equipment of only one quality—the best. Your library’s 
present —and its future—are secure when you buy 
LB equipment. Write or phone for Folder LB 504 


2216 5th Ave. N., Birmingham 3, Ala., Phone: 4-3651 
When you write to advertisers, mention the ALABAMA LIBRARIAN 
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« FILM PROCESSING 
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The South’s most complete microfilm 
laboratory and sales organization thanks 
the Alabama librarians who helped to make 
our April Conference Exhibit such a suc- 
cess. 


Write on your letterhead stationery for 
information on library service. Equipment, 
Sales, Service, Contract Filming. 16MM, 
35MM, 70MM and 35MM Type “X” X-Ray 
Film Processing. Facsimile Prints. 


. DAKOTA [Southern] MICROFILM 
Penny Pincher SERVICE, INC. 


P. O. Box 60, 115% W. Rich Ave. 
New equipment and streamlined construction have reduced our costs 


of manufacture. The Penny Pincher is made of the same materials as Deland Florida 
the Marador Challenger and is equally durable. 
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